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THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

BY THE EIGHT HONORABLE LEONARD COURTNEY, M. P. 



During the earlier stages of the South African war, I was 
more than once asked to contribute to the North American Re- 
view some remarks on this or that aspect of the changing con- 
test, but I turned away from all such proposals. This Review 
has become in some degree an organ of international opinion, 
especially as a means of intercommunion between the English- 
speaking nations. Yet I felt as an Englishman that anything I 
had to say about the war in South Africa must be addressed to 
my own countrymen. There was, indeed, small encouragement 
to speak at home, so completely was every word doomed to be mis- 
read in the passion and excitement of the time; but among our- 
selves the necessity of speech could not be always evaded, and the 
risk of misinterpretation had to be faced. There was no similar 
duty elsewhere, whilst anything that could be construed as an 
appeal against one's countrymen to outside judgment was sure to 
engender the bitterest resentment. Now that the war has come 
to an end and the air is cooler, it seems possible to yield to the 
renewed application without danger of doing mischief, and even 
with some chance of doing good. 

The war has come to an end. Terms of peace have been agreed 
upon. Articles of capitulation have been signed. The Boers and 
their friends remaining in the field have come in and given up 
their arms in numbers that must now be practically exhaustive 
of their forces — numbers, indeed, far exceeding all official esti- 
mates of what remained with them. There is much evidence of 
good temper shown during these surrenders and of hearty mani- 
festations of friendly feeling among those so recently arrayed 
against one another in a deadly struggle. It must, indeed, be 
remarked that some of this evidence comes at second-hand, and 
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that more of it consists of impressions carried away by onlookers 
who must naturally be drawn to dwell upon the cheerfulness of 
the new situation. All our news, moreover, has been transmitted 
under the limitations of a censorship which may have suppressed 
• some of the less pleasant incidents of the real transaction. There 
have been hints, which the feeblest imagination can develop, of 
the grim bearing of the surrendered Boers towards those of their 
own countrymen who have been lately fighting as scouts in the 
British army; and every reasonable person must know that a 
genuine ebullition of good feeling on the termination of a war 
cannot permanently efface the bitter memories of what has been. 

All allowances, however, being made for official optimism, for 
the improvement of what is pleasant and the mitigation of what 
is unpleasant, there remains solid, substantial evidence of a tem- 
per on both sides beyond praise. We have the ipsissima verba of 
Boer leaders and of British commanders — the words of Lord 
Kitchener, of Generals Bruce Hamilton and French remain in 
the memory as right things well said. The advice of Sir John 
French to remember the great difficulties of the situation of 
those who became rebels deserves to be especially commended. 
On the other hand, the brave and dignified demeanor of those 
who were our starkest opponents, the farewell address of acting- 
President Sehalk Burger and General Botha, and the speeches of 
General Delarey and of De Wet — to name no more — have given 
us a striking exhibition of men crowned with honor whilst sub- 
mitting to inevitable defeat. Over and over again during the 
progress of the war the thought arose, What men these are to 
have as friends and allies instead of as foes ! The conduct of the 
surrendered burghers since the conclusion of peace must have 
begotten a stronger desire than ever to make them brothers — a 
resolution that nothing should be wanting on our part to weld 
them, if it be possible, into a common citizenship. 

The first and last thing to be said about the future of South 
Africa is, that everything depends upon the temper we bring 
towards its settlement. The largest generosity, not merely of 
money but of spirit, the strongest sympathy, an instant desire to 
go beyond the prudence of nicely calculated safeguards, are neces- 
sary if the problem is to be solved as we desire. We may usefully 
remember that this is not the first time the Transvaal has been 
annexed. In 1877 it was de facto re-incorporated in the British 
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Dominions without a shot having been fired. Large declara- 
tions were made as to the good and free government under which 
the South-African Republic was to be reorganized. I do not 
wish to go over the stages of this sad history, still less to indulge 
in vain speculations as to what might have been. It is probably 
true that what did happen could not have been prevented from 
happening. Yet, we cannot dismiss as absolutely unreal the 
suggestion that, had the administration of the Transvaal been 
conducted by us in a more sympathetic spirit, there would 
have been no rising of discontented burghers to revindicate their 
independence, no Majuba and no memories of Majuba. Many 
now join in declaring that Sir W. Owen Lanyon must be con- 
demned for having, by his want of tact and temper, provoked the 
revival of the Boer spirit of independence which ended in a resort 
to arms. I confess I regard this judgment as quite unjust. Sir 
W. Owen Lanyon was not the right man in the right place, but 
he did not create the policy he administered. He was in authority 
only during the latter half of the period of our holding the Trans- 
vaal, and if his military manners irritated the burghers, they 
were not different from what must be expected from an ordinary 
military administrator, whilst the continued postponement of 
the re-establishment of autonomous institutions can in no way 
be ascribed to him. In facing the work of to-day, we must not 
think that all will be well if we choose a different agent. We 
must be born again ourselves. Unless the most eager spirit of 
reconciliation be manifested from the top downwards, and the 
strictest search be made for men of large and generous sym- 
pathies to inaugurate the new experiment, it will fail in develop- 
ing any feeling of common citizenship, if it does not end in a 
repetition of the miserable experience of the former time. 

In this connection, I may well recall, in the pages of the North 
American Review, the experiences of the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Mr. Andrew Johnson was called to the office 
of President, which no one had ever thought of his filling, and he 
speedily manifested a policy of restoration in the South which 
provoked the strongest condemnation. He was not a brilliant 
man, and his installation in office was marked by incidents which 
gave no promise of prudence in the future, and he went on his 
way in a temper which almost all thought reckless and many dis- 
loyal. The question was asked then, as it might be asked now, 
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" Have thousands of millions of dollars been spent and tens of 
thousands of lives lost, that things might be put back as they 
were before ?" Mr. Johnson was in fact impeached, and the im- 
peachment would have been successful had not one Republican 
Senator, who survives to be thanked for his action (Mr. Hoar of 
Massachusetts), voted against condemnation. Yet it is now uni- 
versally admitted, if I am not in error, that Mr. Johnson was 
right and the men who denounced him were wrong. If the 
memories of the war have been effaced and the Union exists with 
a more active feeling of unity than it had during the generation 
preceding 1861, these results are in no small measure due to 
Andrew Johnson's unpolished rashness. 

No guarantee can indeed be given of a similar success to-day. 
The utmost I would venture to say is that in action in the same 
spirit lies the best, if not the only, hope of success. The Southern 
States and the Northern had had a great history together. They 
shared in the traditions and the glory of the Revolutionary War. 
They looked back with equal pride to the Fathers and Founders 
of their national institutions. None of these circumstances finds 
a parallel in South Africa. The burghers of the annexed repub- 
lics have not been, nor were their fathers before them, ever 
caught up and carried forward in the life and growth of the 
British Empire. Taken over as subjects during the Napoleonic 
struggle without any consultation of their wishes, they were by 
the confession of all men neglected and misruled, till they went 
forth into the wilderness to make homes for themselves, since 
which time they have lived apart, whether in peace or war, save 
in the brief interval of the annexation of the Transvaal, when no 
community of citizenship was established. With such a prelude 
in the past, and with the memories of the war now just con- 
cluded, the immediate prospect cannot be thought promising. 

Yet there is something, there is even much, to be said on the 
other side. Tardy as the gift of self-government to the Cape 
Colony was, it produced results in no stinted measure. Within 
the frontiers of the Colony Boer and Briton lived and worked to- 
gether with such differences as farmer and townsman have, but 
divided by no impassable gulf, and with a common loyalty to a 
universally beloved Queen. Her portrait was the customary orna- 
ment of every farm-house in a manner quite unknown at home. 

It must be remembered that the Cape had no foreign policy. 
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The task of domestic development was sufficient for its inhabit- 
ants, and to this they devoted themselves, as to a common pur- 
pose. The much-abused Africander Bond was a natural growth 
of citizenship among dwellers on a common earth. If as first con- 
ceived, the idea of independence entered the minds of some mem- 
bers, this was promptly repudiated and discarded, and the Bond 
grew and flourished as an expression of common local life under 
an overlordship never questioned, because wisely abstinent of in- 
terference. How far removed were any dreams or aspirations of 
independence from actual conduct may be gathered from the 
single fact that Mr. Rhodes worked with the Bond, and was sup- 
ported by the Bond as the Prime Minister of the Colony. Mr. 
Rhodes himself dreamt, as we now know, of a distant future, 
when all English-speaking people would form one political com- 
munity under the aegis of the United States; but this distant 
dream is not regarded by his warmest admirers as detracting 
from Mr. Rhodes's reputation as a practical patriot. It is certain 
that the members of the Africander Bond never followed him so 
far in their forecast of the future. They had something of the 
"Know-nothing" feeling about them. They thought as Can- 
adians think when toasting " Canada a Nation." They talked as 
Australians talk when they cry "Advance Australia." They 
were, indeed, better than " Know-nothings," as I understand the 
latter, because they were quite ready to receive and incorporate 
emigrants who made South Africa their home and were ready to 
share its fortunes ; their first and last feeling being that to which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier gave expression when he claimed for Canada 
the position of mistress in her own home, though daughter in her 
mother's house. A sturdy spirit of local independence that might 
easily become narrow in its sympathies was the vitalizing motive 
of the Africander party in the Cape Colony. A kindred spirit 
inspired the Boer Republics, and the best — I hesitate to say the 
only — hope, of keeping South Africa at peace under the sover- 
eignty of the British Crown lies in the recognition and allowance 
of this spirit of local independence. 

True wisdom will be found in admitting this with the utmost 
fulness and the utmost promptitude. Without overrating the in- 
tensity and permanence of the manifestations of good-will which 
have accompanied restoration of peace, we may still feel that the 
path of safety is found in the path of courage, in seizing upon the 
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readiness to live together authoritatively reported, in forming at 
once the channels through which it may act, and in giving free 
play to the forces which, within the limits of South Africa, are, 
it is not too much to say, bound to work out its future. Accord- 
ing to my reading of the past, outside aspirations were rarely 
cherished among burghers in South Africa. They were home- 
thinking folk. They wanted to be let alone. The isolation so 
universally remarked as the chosen condition of every farmer, 
found its counterpart in political life. Passionately attached as 
he was to the independence of his republic, Mr. Kriiger himself 
had no world-policy, and the idea embodied in that well-worn 
phrase would have indeed been most distasteful to him. Dr. 
Leyds, perhaps, cherished it and so far proved the bane of the 
community be served. 

In Australia and in Canada the people are working out their 
own futures. The political dependence of each Federation upon 
the United Kingdom is nominal, though the history of the last 
two years and a half has proved a life connection very real and 
forcible. In the elimination of the Imperial factor or, in other 
words, in the absence of control from Downing Street, has been 
found the strength of true union. The vital connection of South 
Africa with the Empire must be kept in the same way — minimize 
dependence and enlarge the scope of local freedom. To those 
who may hesitate to work on the lines of this injunction, I may 
venture to suggest that, whether we like it or not, the future will 
shape itself after this fashion. How much the Boer likes to have 
his own way we know, and it requires no reflection to remember 
that the British emigrant is mastered by the same passion. 

Consider what must be anticipated as the natural course of 
the material development of South Africa ! The first important 
fact is the persistent survival — nay, the increase — of the native, 
especially of the Zulu. This strong race, far from disappearing 
before the advancing white, multiplies by his side, and even tends 
to fill up the land before him. Not naturally an eager or a plod- 
ding laborer, he is quite willing to do work on conditions that 
satisfy his sense of gain, and he is in fact the agricultural and 
the mining laborer in the land. Next in importance to the per- 
vading presence of the native, is the fact that over the greatest 
part of South Africa farming is and must remain the one occu- 
pation of its inhabitants. The Cape Colony is agricultural. The 
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Orange Biver Colony is equally agricultural. The Transvaal 
looms in our thoughts as a gold-producing world, but the area 
of the Rand, and of any probable extension of gold mining, forms 
after all but a small proportion of the Transvaal. Its other 
sources of mineral wealth have an importance in connection with 
gold mining, but apart from it give no large promise of develop- 
ment. Natal, again, is really an agricultural country, though 
very different in character from the great table-lands of which it 
may be called the sea-slope. The two facts to which I thus refer 
have strongly operated to diminish the attractiveness of South 
Africa to the British emigrant. The shorter passage across the 
Atlantic has necessarily caused the largest outflow of our popula- 
tion to turn to the American shores; but our emigrants have 
passed by the Cape to go on to Australia and New Zealand. It 
need not be insisted upon in these pages that working-men are 
the most valuable, as they must be the most numerous, of all the 
elements constituting new communities; and the working-man 
does not willingly go to a country where a colored and dependent 
race do the work, unless he is called to a position to supervise and 
direct them. There is thus next to no scope for agricultural 
laborers in South Africa, and even mine workers go there as cap- 
tains and leaders, not as mere laborers. The progress of Natal 
is a most striking illustration of the unattractiveness of South 
Africa, since it differs from the inner table-lands in naturally ad- 
mitting a more varied agriculture and, being mainly a British 
colony, presents none of the difficulties which confront a British 
emigrant on entering among the Dutch-speaking people with 
Diitch habits and Dutch customs. Yet Natal draws few immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom, the total white population 
numbering only about 65,000, being less than the immigrants 
from British India who have come as traders as well as farm 
laborers, and again less than a twelfth part of the Zulu population, 
which has increased under our rule to an extent provoking some 
anxiety respecting the future. It may be remembered in passing 
that the Natal whites themselves are jealous of the Indian immi- 
grants. They have taken effective steps to prevent any further 
great addition to their numbers. All this goes to show that, ex- 
cept so far as immigrants are drawn to the mining centres of the 
Eand, we must not expect any movement changing the character 
of the white population of South Africa. 
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There is some vain talk indeed about the settlement of British 
immigrants in the newly annexed territories; but the most com- 
petent observers agree in thinking experiments in this direction 
unpromising, and a very small proportion of the volunteers who 
have taken part in the war have shown any disposition to remain 
as settlers in the country. As South Africa has been Dutch in 
the past, so it will be in the future. Such agriculture as it has 
satisfies the ever-multiplying Dutch, and repels the English ; and 
those of the latter who move out of the towns into the country 
become absorbed in the more abiding race. We need not conclude 
that there must be opposition and antipathy between the two 
strains of population. Until recently there was a continuous 
course of amicable fusion — but it may be taken as certain that a 
Dutch flavor will be predominant over the greater part of South 
Africa. If we consider political divisions as they have been, 
Cape Colony must be mainly Dutch, the Orange Eiver still more 
Dutch, the Transvaal — apart from the Rand — Dutch, and, apart 
from mining prospects as yet unrealized, Ehodesia itself has been 
a field of immigration to Dutch farmers. For two or three years 
the devastations of war will continue to derange the natural de- 
velopment of the continent; but nature and man soon recover 
themselves, and we may look forward after a comparatively brief 
interval to the filling up of the land on lines previously pursued. 

A dispassionate forecast of the future enforces the wisdom of 
the policy, at once courageous and generous, of treating Dutch 
and English as equals at once, so that a really united South Africa 
may grow up without delay, without friction and with as little 
memory of the hateful past as is possible under the new condi- 
tions of local freedom. 

What is the chance of this fair future of a reconciled South 
Africa coming to pass ? This is a question I should like to avoid 
answering; for, in truth, I am not sanguine; and yet I do not 
desire to say any word that could in any way work to prevent its 
fulfilment. After all deductions made for the too possible ex- 
aggerations of passing moods, there is reasonable ground for be- 
lief that those who have been lately fighting against annexation 
might be quietly brought into friendly co-operation in building 
up South Africa afresh, if they were really taken into co-opera- 
tion, that is to say, into partnership in this great enterprise. This 
means something more than allowing them to go back and culti- 
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vate their farms in peace — more even than helping them to re- 
store the farmsteads that have been destroyed. So much is in- 
deed necessary and urgent, as the conditions of peace practically 
admit. But the reconstruction of political society is no less 
pressing, and if this work is to be successfully carried through, 
the men who have come out as the real leaders of their country- 
men in arms, must be invited to join in it. For some time, ar- 
rangements must no doubt be rough and provisional. You cannot 
have Volksraads, Presidents, and State Councils improvised on 
the instant. Something of a Grondwet must be attempted, and 
perhaps the best thing that could be done at once would be to 
assemble in informal councils the best men in the new colonies to 
talk over the terms of such a Grondwet. If the representatives of 
the victors entered upon such councils, not as dictators but as fel- 
low-workers, and with the sense that strong and abiding institu- 
tions must follow the lines of old habits and old thoughts, the 
representatives of the beaten might be fairly expected to meet 
such advances in a reciprocal spirit; and, out of such a temper 
and agreement on both sides, the forms of future life might be 
elaborated. It has often been suggested that the work of re- 
settlement of South Africa would require a mission something 
like that conducted by Lord Durham previous to the reorganiza- 
tion of Canada. I do not desire to press the parallel, the working 
out of which might lead into inconvenient detail. It is enough to 
dwell generally on the temper which must animate any success- 
ful agents in this great work. If the Boer consent to abandon 
independence is to be confirmed, strengthened and made per- 
petual, it must be met by an equally steady consent of the British 
to abandon racial predominance. The Boers, according to the testi- 
monies that reach us, are performing their part and the British 
must be adjured to play up to this opening without reluctance. 
This is not too much to expect on the part of those who, before 
the war began, protested that they had no desire to upset the self- 
government of the Transvaal, and indeed deprecated the possi- 
bility of their being charged with the burden of its government; 
and if the course of the war made annexation in their judgment 
inevitable, it must also have demonstrated the insuperable diffi- 
culties of keeping the peace otherwise than by the method of 
contented agreement. It is indeed common ground that every- 
thing should be done to secure the quiet extinction of racial 
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antagonism; but it is strangely suggested that this end can be 
best pursued by the suppression, for some indefinite educational 
period, of representative institutions — even in the Cape Colony.* 
In connection with this question I may perhaps be permitted 
to make a personal reference. The representative machinery 
which, originating in the British Isles, has been brought into use 
in all the self-governing communities of the world has long ap- 
peared to me grotesquely ill adapted to its proper end, and open 
especially to the objection that it tends to create opposing parties 
where no natural division exists, and to exasperate the opposition 
of parties where parties are naturally found. I admit, therefore, 
the drawback attendant upon parliamentary government in South 
Africa ; and if it were permissible to recreate it on a new basis, 
I should gladly welcome the change. Such a reconstruction can- 
not, however, be forced upon communities in which opinion is not 
ripe for its reception, and the most imperfect organization of 
popular government that exists is better than none. As we have 
no choice we must start from what exists, satisfied that under 
every obstacle a real spirit of union will make its way, reconciling 
all divisions one to another. We have a history at hand, if his- 
tory were any use, to warn us of false tracks. Anything like 
a second Ireland could not be permanently maintained in South 
Africa, but those who have heartily supported the late war have 
concurred with those who opposed it in deprecating even a tem- 
porary setting-up of a second Ireland to mark its close. Have we 
now to fear that the plea of necessity may be put forward for 
doing that which had been deprecated in advance? Are we to 
begin reconstruction by government supported by an English 
garrison ? I refuse to believe in this outcome, though I wish the 
question could be answered with more certainty in the negative. 
Once begin that way, and the prospect is despairing. But those 
at home whose judgment must decide this issue are surely con- 
scious of the dangers of this future, and therefore I look, I wait — 
dare I add, I hope ?— f or better things. 

Leonard Courtney. 

* Postscript. July 7th. — Since the foregoing was written, the de- 
spatch of the Colonial Secretary has been published, refusing, on the part 
of the Home Government, the suspension of the Cape Constitution, unless 
indeed it was asked for by a vote of the Cape Legislature, or forced upon 
them by the failure of that Legislature to do necessary work. 



